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“NIGHT-WORKING MOTHERS 


In these days of specialized welfare work and increasing protective 
legislation for labor, the story of the night-working mothers which has just 
come from Passaic, New Jersey, would hardly be believed if it were not issued 
on such undoubted authority as that of the National Consumers’ League, The 
League represents a highly enlightened educational effort to improve living and 
working conditions throughout the United States. Hon, Newton D. Baker is its 
president and some of the most prominent citizens of the country are actively 
connected with it. 


In its previous efforts in behalf of legislation to prevent night-work 
for women the National League, and the corresponding state organizations, have 
encountered serious objection. Many women wanted to work at night. The law 
was called an infringement of personal liberty. I+ was-therefore determined to 
bring to light some of the facts concarning night work for women. 


The textile mills of Passaic, N. J. were chosen for examination. In 

» that city 68,000 people live -- nearly one-half of them in about one-sixth of 
the area of the city. Almost 16 per cent of the population is illiterate -- 

just the condition for the abuses that have been found. Among the 15,000 per- 

sons employed in the Passaic mills, without “accommodations as elementary as 

# dressing-rooms, rest rooms, adequate washing facilities and seats for women", 

a the League’s investigators found young married women working at night, five 

“nights a week, and then going home to care for their four, five or six children, 

“Ywhile their husbands went to work in the mills. Practically all of them gave 


“as their reason for working at night, and thus subjecting themselves to 18 or 


|X hours of toil, out of the 24, that their husbands’ wages were insufficient. 


ae A mill official admitted that the women sometimes fall asleep over their 
Machines from sheer exhaustion. Some of them have worked to the very hour of 
Seiving birth to children. The children ultimately pay the cost. One mother 
)yas mourning the death of her baby, which she ascribed to the fact that she had 
"Fo leave it at night and the father did not understand how to care for it. 
Now" she said piteously, "I got on’y one left, and if he get run over or die 
hat I do?" 


Note to Editor: The pamphlet report of which this is a very brief abstract is 
» being mailed you under separate cover) 
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THE “OPEN SHOP” AGAIN 


The controversy over the “Open shop" campaign continues, and the state- 
ment recently issued by the Commission on the Church and Social Service of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America has called forth some sharp 
rejoinders and also wide spread commendation. The current issue of the “Weekly 
Review", a conservative magazine, contains a letter from Ernest G. Draper, 
President of the American Creosoting Company, which is such an illuminating 
Statement of the whole matter that it may be read with profit by church people 
seeking light on this important issue. 


Of the term “open shop" the writer says, “It is a phrase of chameleon- 
like meaning which takes on almost any color according to the faith of each who 
uses it. As the New Jersey Chamber of Commerce has put it: 


‘The terms “open shop" and “closed shop" are vague and 
misleading. A non-union shop is not necessarily open; 
it is often closed to union men, A union shop is not 
necessarily closed; there are many instances of shops 
where the union is recognized and yet no discrimination 
is allowed as between union and non-union workers.'" 


His comment continues: 


"What, then, does the campaign for the open shop really sig- 
nify, if we may consider the phrase "open shop" to mean what 
it seems to say? It means, of course, a campaign against 
the closed shop. And what does that mean? It means a 
phantom battle against a phantom enemy. It means this be- 
cause at no time has organized labor ever been willing to 
wage a general war in favor of the closed shop. To be sure, 
it is one of its tenets, an ideal toward which it is striv- 
ing. But of its being anything more than an ideal there is 
no evidence. 

"During the last thirty years there have been four industrial 
crises which might be called nation-wide. They were the 
Homestead strike in 1892, the anthracite coal strike of 1902 
the threatened railway strike of 1916, and the steel strike 
of 1919. What were the objects of these strikes? The first 
and last were for the right merely to organize. In these 

two instances it is strictly true that the employers were 
conducting a closed shop against the organization of labor 

in any form rather than labor conducting a closed shop in 
behalf of the union. The anthracite coal strike of 1902, 
settled so spectacularly and effectively by President Roose- 
velt’s Anthracite Coal Commission, was a revolt by labor 
against long hours, low wages, and intolerable working 
conditions. The record does not disclose any demand upon 

the part of the miners for a closed shop or for any conces- 
sions of a similar kind. The threatened strike of railway 
engineers and trainmen, ending in the enactment of the Adam~ 
son Law in the spring of 1917, was concerned with wage and 
working conditions. The fact that no demand for a.closed 
shop was made by the railway workers was particularly sig- 
nificant in view of the numbers enrolled in the railway labor 
unions and the strength of their organization." 
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The writer refers to certain closed-shop successes that have made 
for stabilization but goes on to say: 


"Aside from those facts, however, and granting that the | 
closed shop is a thoroughly pernicious institution wherever 
installed, there can really be no sincere alarm over its 

growth in the last ten years, The growth of the closed shop 

in tke United States during that period has not been abnor- 

mal and the idea has not gained enough strength, even in the 

‘minds of trade unionists, to be fought for in any strike of 

country-wide proportions since trade unionism was born, 
"If we are unprejudiced, then, we can conclude with perfect 
truth that the fight against the closed shop as such is no 
fight at all, Can we predict that the activity of the open- 

shop campaigners will cease when the absurdity of their 

purpose is disclosed? Of some of the fairer employers, yes. 

But of the others, no, They are out to crack organized 

labor and crack it wide open, They will do it carefully, 

secretly perhaps, with the aid of any convenient slogan, 

But they will do it, if they can. 

"It is no crime to oppose organized labor, provided the 

methods used are legitimate. It may seem a wise course to 

many to oppose it and to fight its growth with all the might 
that can be mustered. Some of us will conceive such a 
course as a terrible mistake. We shall continue to think 

that a break-up of trade-unionism would set back the hands 

of the industrial clock a century, and lead to a procession 

of evil conditions such as long hours, unfair wages, child 

labor, and the like, which we thought had been cured once 

and for all, This is a free country, however, and our opin- 

ions are not sacrosanct just because they are our own, But 

do not let us permit any man or any group of men to cloud 

the issue, If there is to be a fight, let it be a fair 

fight with fair weapons. Otherwise it is an underhand, 

dirty fight, vicious to the last degree, and ultimately 

bound to react with disastrous effect upon all employers, 

whether they are responsible for it or not." 


) THE LONG DAY IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


"I am more strongly convinced now than ten years ago of the economic 
wisdom of abolishing the twelve-hour shift in the steel industry. Probably its 
leaders will never have better time than now to take action. Postponement must 
stimulate unrest and make practical basis of wage readjustment more difficult." 


This message was telegraphed to the joint meeting of the Taylor Society, 
The Manegement and Metropolitan Sections of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and the New York Section of the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers held in December to consider the “Long Day in the Steel Industry" by 
R, A. Bull, president of the Duquesne Steel Company. At this meeting Mr. Drury, 
formerly of the Economics Department of Ohio University, presented a paper de- 
talling the experience of certain plants in the United States which have inaugu- 
ated the three shift system. Practically all of the managers of these plants 
were glad they had made the change. The workers in these establishments after 
getting adjusted to the new arrangement strongly approved of it, 
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The present unemployment crisis has brought to mind the question why 
many should be out of work and others required +o work twelve hovrs a day and 
seven days a week. Comparative statistics for the hours in twelve industries 
show that the number of men employed twelve hours a day is much greater in the 
steel industry than in any other. Statistics show that the numbers employed 12 


hours have actually increased since 1912, 


Steel manufacturers have claimed that the men in the blast and “open 
hearth" furnaces prefer the 12-hour day. Mr. Drury, who visited practically 

all the American plants operating on the three shift, or 8-hour basis, reports 
very different findings. He found that the men have been so glad to get the 
shorter hours that they have been willing to make substantial concessions in 
daily wages. A 25 per cent increase in hourly rates has been found ample to 
compensate the men for a four hours’ loss in pay. To give all of the men now 

on twelve-hour work a £5 per cent increase in wages, and cut down their day from 
twelve to eight hours, would cost a manufacturer of pig iron about 21 cents a 
ton, That ton of pig iron sells for $40.00. The increased cost of steel pro- 
duction occasioned by shortening hours has been found to be almost negligible 

in the light of the increased efficiency of the workers -- not merely in agility 
and endurance but in mental alertness and "those not easily measured efficier- 
cies that spring out of the spirit of the men". In some plants the rolling mill 
output has increased from 20 to 25 per cent with an average increase in output 


of about 10 per cent. 


The evil effects of the system are greatly aggravated by the fact that 
along with it commonly goes the seven-day week, and periodically, a shift of 18 
or 24 hours. Mr. William B. Dickson, president of the Midvale Steel Company, 
refers to the 12-hour day as a "relic of barbarism." 


Although the steel industry furnishes the chief example of twelve hour 
work, it exists in a mumber of others. Mr. Drury in an investigation covering 
several states, found that twenty-seven cut of twenty-nine industries employed 
@ portion of their workers twelve hours a day. 


THE “PATHFINDERS OF AMERICA" 


Of all the efforts on the part of experts during the last few years to 
expose and reform prison conditions in the United States it is doubtful if any 
have such gratifying, concrete results in rehabilitating character as have at- 
tended the quiet labors of one man in the city of Detroit who is neither penolo- 
gist nor criminologist, but a brother. To be sure he is a good bit of a psy- 
Chologist, but not of the academic kind. 


In 1914, J. F. Wright was conducting a Sunday School class whose studies 
in character building in some way chanced to be mentioned in the Detroit News. 
The notice was read by an inmate of a Montana prison who wrote the leader asking 
to become a member of the class by correspondence. Presently he was passing 
around the letters and the lessons that he received among his fellow prisoners. 
Since that time, Mr. Wright has become the leader and inspiration of a multitude 
of men inside prison walls. Just before Christmas he received a prison letter 
from which the following is taken. 


Enclosed you will find $100.00 and I wish you would 
please have some Pathfinders’ Guide Posts printed, and 
with a copy of "Supreme Personality” by Dr. Delmar 
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Eugene Croft, send to each of the enclosed names and 
addresses ,------ 

Please answer as soon as you get this letter, and do 
your best to get them in tho mail to reach these friends 
for Christmas. 


The Pathfinders are seeking recruits in their work of helping men behind 
bars to find ths path. Mr. Wright believes that the common practice of leaving 
the spiritual and morai guidance of prisoners to chaplains, who are frequently 
a part of a formal end none too human prison discipline, is ruinous. The minis- 
ters of a community should, he thinks, be pastors of the prisons and form con- 
tacts for the men inside with the best in the world outside. He makes astute 
comment on some of his discoveries about prisoners: 


"In a survey of one of our prison classes of 400 men 
we found 75% had good home training, 80% had been be- 
yond the 5th grade in school and 99% had received re- 
ligicus training, Yet there was something lacking. 
They had received no sthical training." 


WHAT ONE MEN’S CLUB DID 


That working people have become alienated from the church is almost a 
common-plece remark, Interesting, therefore, is the attention given by the 
labor press to a friendly act on the part of the men’s club in a Methodist 
church in Jackson, Mich. in protesting to the City Commission against cutting 
the wages of unskilled lebor to 45 cents an hour. Although the Commission 
placed the request "on file," the Federated Press sent out the story to about 
200 labor papers in the United States. "How far yon little candl throws his 
beams!" 


MORAL OPPORTUNITIES OF CHRISTIAN INVESTORS 


"I like to know how corporations use their employes, their customs in 
regard to the twelve hour day, and so on, before I put any money in them, even 
my modest sums". 


Thus wrote a gentleman the other day to one of the Sccial Service Secre- 

taries of the Federal Council of Churches. He referred to a company which had 

m advertised a big bond issus in the morning papers. A telephone call to their 
office brought the information that the person at the other end of the wire 
Could not see what labor policy had to do with investment. He plainly showed 
irritation and presently declared that people had been calling up all the after- 
nuon to know what the company's labor policy was. It was a new and incompre- 
hensible experience. 


When Christian investors generally demand such facts industrial condi- 
tions will be very different. 
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For Immediate Release 


THE “SECONDARY BOYCOTT" DECISION 


The so-called “secondary boycott" decision against the International 
Association of Machinists, which has attracted wide attention in the press, has 
a much more serious meaning for organized labor than has been commonly reported. 
The court draws a distinction, to be sure, between a primary and a secondary 
boycott. A primary boycott is designed to injure the trade of a party to a dis- 
pute; a secondary boycott carries the attack against the customers of this par- 
ty, although they have no direct relation to the dispute. Justice Pitney’s 
decision adduces the record of the debate in Congress when the Clayton Law was 
passed to shcw that it was not designed to legalize the secondary boycott. 


But the mere construction of an ambiguous section of the Clayton Law, 
which was very vaguely drawn, is not of primury importance, The vital thing in 
the decision is that a majority of the Supreme Court have declared that the 
Clayton Law which was passed at the instance of organized labor in order to 
safeguard it from prosecution for restraining trade whenever it calls a strike, 
or from the issuance of an injunction to prevent a strike, does not in fact 
give to labor the protection that it was generally understood to guarantee. 


The Clayton Law contains two sections -- sections 6 and 20 which were 
passed for the express purpose of giving relief to labor organizations which 
were in danger of being shorn of their economic power by the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law. The Supreme Court now declares concerning Section 6 of the Clayton Law 
that "there is nothing in the section to exempt such an organization or its mem- 
bers from accountability where it or they depart from its normal and legitimate 
cbjects and engage in an actual combination or conspiracy in restraint of trade." 
Unfortunately the ccurt decision does not specify what the "normal and legiti- 
mate objects" cf union activities are. The way is left open for the inference 
which is very generally being made, that the Clayton Law has had no effect at 
all, in respect to the right to strike, upon the Sherman Law which it was inten- 
~ ded to modify. In other words, not only a secondary boycott, but any strike in- 
be volving other than the immediate employes of the employing concern in question 
~ might be held illegal, The Court considers that any such undertaking is not a 
“particular controversy," but a “general class war," The construction here 

made of the law, sustaining the claims of the company, may very well betaken to 

make strike activities, whenever interstate commerce is involved, illegal if 
participated in by any but the immediate employes of the establishment in ques- 
tion -- or in the language of the Court, "parties standing in proximate relation 
to a controversy." 


Against all this the minority decision, written by Justice Brandeis, 
argues on the basis of common law. The union faced the termination of all its 
agreements with manufacturers of a particular type of printing press. There are 
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four such concerns, and three of them had already been unionized, Two of these 
companies served notice on the union that they could not stand the pressure of 
competition from the Duplex people who operated under non-union conditions. 
Here, reasons Mr. Brandeis, is a basis of reasonable self-interest at common 
law. Reviewing the history of court decisions which in former years have dé- 
nied labor the right of concerted action, he declares that "other courts, with 
better appreciation of the facts of industry, recognized the unity of interest 
throughout the union, and that, in refusing to work on materials which threat- 
ened it, the union was only refusing to aid in destroying itself". 


Regardless of whether one favors the prevailing or the dissenting opin- 
ion, the concluding words of Mr. Brandeis are striking and instructive: 


"The conditions developed in industry may be such that 

those engaged in it cannot continue their struggle without 

& danger to the community. But it is not for judges to de- 

2 termine whether such conditions exist, nor is it their 

i function to set the limits of permissible contest and to 
declare the duties which the new situation demands, 

This is the, function of the legislature which, while lim- 

Ee iting individual and group rights of aggression and de- 

ie fense, may substitute processes of justice for the more 

¥ primitive method of trial by combat". 


HOW SHOULD AMERICA HANDLE IMMIGRATION? 


How to deal wisely with immigration has becomes one of the urgent 
questions before Congress. 


cs The Johnson emergency Bill which passed the House in December has been 
8 before the Senate Committee since January 3, 1921. The bill provided for the 
"3 suspension of immigration for one year, although it permits American citizens 
"@ and those who have declared their intention of becoming American citizens to 

fe bring in near relatives. Because of this fact, it is not thought that even if 
passed, the law would materially reduce the volume of immigration. 


Current discussions show that the country has not yet clearly faced the 
alternative policies. Before Congress can enact a wise law the nation needs 
to make up its mind as between these alternatives. 


First, there is the policy of leaving the law as it is . "Economic 
forces have guided our immigration thus far, Let us go on as in the past", 
Some are saying, "When hard times come, immigration automatically stops and 
many return to their foreign homes", 


Second, there is the policy that would stop all immigration for a num- 
ber of years. "Let us keep them all out and Americanize those who are here.” 


Third, there is the policy of regulation. “Let us admit, only as many 

as we can employ and assimilate." When bad industrial conditions develop, re- 
“3 duce immigration and if need be, absolutely stop it. This is a flexible or 
elastic plan. 


As the discussion proceeds, this third plan seems to be finding in- 
creasing support. It has two forms. The first, embodied in the Johnson bill 
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of February 4, 1920 (H.R. 12320), would leave decisions as to the amount of 
immigration to the Secretary of Labor under certain restrictions. 


The second form is that sponsored first by Congressman Welty in May 
1920 and in December 1920, somewhat changed, by Senator Sterling (8.4594) and 
Congressman Vaile (H.R. 15164). All three bills, propose an Immigration Board 
which shall make scientific investigation of facts as to irdustrial and economic 
conditions and as to assimilation, The Board is directed to admit annually 
from each people only sO many as it believes in the light of the facts can be 
wholesomely assimilated and steadily omployed without endangering normal Ameri- 


can standards of living and labor. 


Many individvals and groups have already expressed approval in princi- 
ple of the Sterling-Vaile bills. Ths National Committes for Constructive Immi- 
gration Legislation (105 Bast 22nd Street, New York City) is actively supporting 
it, and has issued a pamphlet discussing its main features and also a striking 
folder illustrating the sources of immigration for a hundred years, They may 

be had with a copy of the bill free of cost by writing to the Secretary of the 


Committee. 


FREE SPEECH AND ASSEMBLY 


A Supreme Court decision was recently handed down in Pennsylvania cone 
ee firming the conviction of a ycung minister and labor sympathizer whs held a 
Oe meeting without a permit cn the streets of Duquesne in order to test the ordi- 
Me nance which made meetings under such circumstances illegal. 


B It is a matter of common knowledge that where labor organization is 
Oe sharply opposed by ths employing interests of a community the police power of 
"the state is sometimes invoked to prevent the holding of meetings for purposes 
of organization. The very crisis which provokes labor organization operates 
to bring interference from municipal or state authorities, on the ground that 
the state of the public mind makes such undertakings dangerous. The sharper 
the conflict the more likely are the officials to prevent msetings on streets 
and in parks. At such a time private halls are very difficult to secure. | 


The case in question was carried to the Supreme Court in order to secure 
a decision on the constitutionality of the ordinance in the light of the Four- 

teenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United States and of the State /| 
Bill of Rights. The Court decided that the appellant had no right to use the 
streets for a meeting, adding: 


"If this were not sc, then any and every citizen would have an equal 
right with defendant and might cal] such meetings without let or 
hindrance, some, like him and his associates, to discuss the impor- 
tant subject of ‘the cause of organized labor’ ....... and 
many to discuss all sorts of wise cr foolish subjects which find 
lodgment in the mind of men. This would make ‘confusion worse con- 

4 founded’, and the streets which as stated, are ‘designed for the use 

s of the public in passing and repassing’, would at times become nearly 

or quite impassibles and the citizens who wish to so use them, would 

have to give way to those who occupied them for purposes for which 
they were never intended. It may be this would not often happen, 
but it would surely do so in times of stress, when the peace and 
quietness which lead to thoughtful consideration are most needed", 
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Perhaps the most important point here is that when everyone knows 
that the streets in our cities and towns have been used from time immemorial 
for meetings, political, religicus and educational, it is hard to make the work- 
ers see the logic of this judicial reasoning. 


THE MONEY EARNED BY MONEY 


_A correspondent writes to the Commission on the Church and Social 
Service, New York: 


"I have been of those who feel that human beings ars more important 
than things. This has led me to hold a firm conviction that certain conditions 
shovld be provided for human beings before any thought of profit should enter in. 
I subscribe most heartily to the doctrine of wages as a first charge upon indus- 
try. 

F "Starting out with this conviction, I attempted lately to invest a 
sm21l1 sum of money und set myself the task of accomplishing two things: (1) the 
safety of my capital and (2) a determination not to injure anyone in its use. 

I sent for wu representative of a well known bond house in the city. I was of- 
fered a number of securities-- an industrial, which was praised for the fact 
that the net income was equal to four times the sum called for to pay the in- 
terest on the bonds in question, I asked about the labor policy and have to 
date received no satisfactory assurance as to wages or conditions. The circular 
which was given me contained a most elaborate description of the financial con- 
dition of the concern, but no word on any other subject. 


"I was dealing, however, with a very intelligent saleswoman, who, 
seeing my anxiety and possibly knowing more than she cared to tell about the 
subject of my deubts, offered me as an alternative a public service corporation 
bond on the ground that labor costs were at a minimum and labor policy, there- 
fore, an unimportant factor in the situation. The arguments brought forth in 
support cf this investment were the magnificent franchises acquired quietly by 
the corporation over a considerable period of years, These franchises, I learn- 
ed, cover what in my judgment should have been reserved for public domain. 

Hence this offer did nothing to solve my problem. 


"My money is still in the savings bank drawing three rer cent in- 
terest and adding I know not what to the sum of human misery. Almost I am per- 
suaded to buy my fur coat, but, again, what of the fur strike? A circular re- 
cently received from a well known fur hcuse states that they have won the bat- 
tle with their fur workers and are now able to offer first class work at much 
reduced price." 


FOR INDUSTRIAL PEACE WITH HONOR 


At a time when workers and employers are very generally found in 
hostile encounter it is encouraging to find the New Jersey State Chamber of Com- 
merce proposing a bill designed to create a Joint Industrial Relations Conference 
for that state. The bill aims at the prevention of serious labor troubles in 
a thoroughly democratic way. : 

4 A conference board of fifteen is provided for - five representa- 
M@metives each, of the employers’ organizations, the workers' organizations and 
the general public. The board will have full power in case of a strike ora 
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threatened strikes, to subpoena witnesses, books and records, to make a thorough 
investigation and to put the facts before the public. This provision for full 
publicity is a matter of great public consequence. 


Further, any industrial dispute which may involve court procedure may 
be referred by the court in question to the conference board, and the court 
may at the same time render a judgment giving the full force of law to the 
award made by the conference board. 


In case one group becomes refractory, and declines to act, the govern- 
or will have power to designate another group having a similar interest to 
function in its place. 


Many persons interested in promoting peace and justice in industry, 
and fearful of arbitrary measures will hail with satisfaction this construc- 
tive proposal of New Jersey business men, 


THE ATTACK ON THE Y, W, 0, A. 


Nearly ten years ago the "Social Creed" was adopted by the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches and since that time it has been taken as the basis of a platform 
of social principles by a number of denominations, The creed is a declaration 
for equal rights for all men, a living wage, limited hours of work, the aboli- 
tion of child labor and other fundamental principles of social justice. 


In May 1919 four additional resolutions were passed by the Federal Coun- 
cil, declaring for collective bargaining, democratic management of industry, a 
guaranteed minimum wage, and unemployment insurance, For some reason, possibly 
because it is an ecclesiastical habit to make pronouncements without 4 very 
vigorous effort to put them into effect, little opposition was heard, Less ' 
than a year later, however, the Y. W, C, A. in national convention adopted the 
-@ "Social Creed" with the four new resolutions, The Y, M, C, A. likewise adopted 

“@ the "creed" but the definitive resolutions were not included. Hence it comes 

“@ about that while the Y, M. 0. A, is unmolested, the Y. W. C. A. is now the 

“# object of bitter attack. 


a The climax was reached when a letter was sent out in the name of the 

"@ Employers’ Association of Pittsburg, calling upon manufacturers to boycott the 

“# Y. W. C, A. in its campaign for funds, because of the program which it has 
announced, The letter is in part as follows: 


4 "In view of the campaign for funds which will be begun today 
4 by the Y, W, C, A. it is felt that your attention should be 
a drawn to the fact that without edequate investigation the 
above association has adopted an "Industrial program" which 
is in line with some of the recent radical and ill advised 
efforts of religious and quasi-religious bodies to ‘regulate. 
industry’, something they attempt to do in about the same 
manner that a bull regulates a china shop. 


"Some of the things the Y. W. C. A. believes in and indorses 
are as follows: 
"Industrial democracy. 
"Collective bargaining, 
"A share in shop control and management by the workers. 
"Labor’s desire for an equitable share in the profits 
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and management of industry, 

"Protection of workers from enforced unemployment. 
“A minimum wage, 

"Government labor exchanges (employment offices). 
"Experiments in cooperative ownership." 


When employers organize to withold funds from an organization because 
it advocates such fundamental principles as collective bargaining, a minimum 
living wage, and a share in shop control, it would seem that a rather tremendous 
issue has been joined. 


In striking contrast with the plaint of such employers is the following 
recent declaration of Harl Dean Howard, labor manager of the great clothing 
firm of Hart Schaffner and Marz: 


"The problem of industrial relations is the opportunity of the 
church. The current unrest and disorganization is not an evil but 
social fermentation to eliminate evil elements hitherto tolerated in 
our economic system. Workers are conscious of a new self-respect 
and are in revolt against the servile status into which the old in- 
dustrial system forced them. If the church will assume the leader- 
ship in this emancipation, the dangers and risks which always accor- 
pany transitions may be minimized and the half-blind groping of the 
workers toward a higher and more self-respecting life may be guided 
intelligently and safely. 

"The industrial system now passing had very little Christianity in 
its; in fact, it was largely the antithesis of Christianity. It as- 
sumed a world of struggle, of selfish greed, of competition, of the 
dominance of the strong and.the crushing of the weaker, of irrespon- 
sible management, of belief in a materialistic concept of life. Now 
that the system is breaking down, there is a chance, newly appeared, 
for Christianizing the new order that is to be, while it is yet in 
the making." 


LABOR APPEALS TO THE CHURCHES 


A few weeks ago the Alabama Christian Advocate carried a full-page ad- 
vertisement inserted by the United Mine Workers of America, consisting of quota- 
tions from various official church pronouncements in favor of a living wage and 
collective bargaining. On the strength of this array of ecclesiastical opinion, 
the Mine Workers asked, "Shall the Alabama Coal Operators’ Association defy 
Christianity?" An inquiry revealed the fact that the operators had decided +o 
put an end to bargaining with the union and to run on the "open-shop" plan. 

The strike which ensued is still in progress, with the battle line clearly 
drawn at the point where democratic management of industry begins. 


There has thus far been no official answer by the churches to the chal- 
lenge of the Mine Workers. 
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BOOK REVIEW SERVICE 


Research Department 
Commission on the Church and Social Service 
Federal Council of Churches 
105 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


(This book review service is purely an educational project in which a 
number of interested persons cooperate. Responsibility for cpinions expressed 
is borne solely by the persons who sign the reviews.) 


The Unfinished Program of Democracy. Richard Roberts. New York. B. W. Huebsch. 
1920. $2.00 


"Democracy", says the author cf thigy very helpful bock, a Welsh minis- 
ter who has spent some years in the United States, "nas yet to solve the problem 
of setting the individual free without opening the door to individualism and an- 
archy." He finds American democracy, like that of France, much more dominated 
by the ideal of formal equality - “egalitarianism” - than is the case with Eng- 
land. With us the letter is msre in evidence than the spirit. In doctrinaire 
socialism the author has no confidencs but lock: to the extension of democratic 
control in industry to balance the tecdeucsy towards oclitical centralization. 

He has the Guild Socialist viswpoint. The tsst cf social progress Mr. Roberts 
finds in the ascent of human life from the plane of subsistence to the plane of 
art, and in the graduation of sociability ints purposeful fellowship. 


Mr. Robarts conceives cf sccial redemption in spiritual terms. "It is 
not enough to work for change that only transfers the power to. produce and to 
enjoy wealth from the hands of a small mwincrity to thosa of the great majority." 
But "the sense of God becomes effectual for conduct only as it dramatises itself 
in the form of a social vision or a personal relationship." 


The author treats successively and in a uniformly liberal and enlight- 
ened way the problem of redeeming wirking tima and leisures of achieving freedom 
for the individual (this, in relation specifically to the conscientious objec- 
tor); and of a consistent balance in power between the State and voluntary asso- 
Ciations within the State. Under the capzion "A Democratic World," he says, "No 
league has any chance cf permanence which dces not break wholly with the current 
conventions of international business; and the cnly hope of such a break lies in 
the direct selection by the people of the various countries of their own repre- 
sentatives on the council of ths league." He summarizes in his final chapter 
what leading educators have recently. been saying about socializing education - 
educating not merely for adult life as it is but for the new society to come; 
training not merely for mechanical toil but for "vocational" living under the 
inspiration of a social vision and the promise of “personal self-fulfilment." 
E. Johnson 
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Profits, Wages ard Prices by David Friday. New York. Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 
1920. $2.00 


This volume, ore of the series on “Questions of the Day," is both time- 
ly and helpful. There is a fleod cf locse talk on the subjacts discussed by 
Prof. Friday because there is a deluge of careless thinking. Real thought 

rests upon a basis cf fact, and unfortunately this is what the mass of people 

do not have. It is a question whether the daily press with its carelessly 
gathered news and its multitude of interests, is not confusing rather than help- 
ing the people to form correct judgments. 


In view of this one gives double welcome to a bock which deals with 
facts, by one “ho knows how to ses a fact in its relations. Prof. Friday dis- 
cusses many of the current questions and endeavors t» :ee just what the facts 
mean. He holds »» brief for any party in the industrial controversy but analy- 
ses facts and figures in an impartial and scientific way. For example, many 
are trying to maks it appear that the excess profits tax is the prime cause of 
the increase in prices, But the author knows that prices rose 61% before the 
United States entered the war and before any excess profits tax was discussed 

or imposed. The chapters discussing taxation are among the best in the book 
and are worthy of careful study. Tre book should clear up a lot of muddy think- 
ing. It is just the kind of book that every social worker and editor should 
read, It will rub miny a man cf his ignorant assurance, but it will put more 
light and thought into his words. 

8. Z. Batten. 


Parliament and Revolution, By J. Ramsay MacNcnald. New York. Scott & Seltzer. 
1920. $1.50 


The American reader who has considered Ramsay MacDcnald a foremost 
British radical, has @ surprise in store in this little book. His political 
philosophy is revealed in the single statement that "to plan a revolution in 
order to impose a new system on socisty is folly or worses3 to face a revolution 
in order to bring the new order to birth is anothsr matter." MacDonald was a 
pacifist during the war, and he has therefore less difficulty than most of us 
in his attitude towards revolution. At best, it is a bit difficult to decry 
force in labor conflicts after one has justified international war, Mr. 
MacDonald is pacifist all the way: he is against revolutionary violence. "A 
revolution made in the spirit and with the weapcns of the old society cannot be 
made the occasion of the birth of the new world." 


' The "proletarian dictatorship," the author thinks, rests on a politi- 
cal and psychological fallacy - failure to understand that "it is opinion that 
nakes revolutions and makes them fruitful." The soviet franchise signifies in 
reality, he thinks not a class of producers, but "a basis of power for a school 
of opinion.” As a true democrat he deplores such usurpation of political power 
by a class. "We must have Socialism before we have the socialist franchise." 


The soviet principle of trade representation in lieu of our western 
system of territorial representation, the author thinks totally inadequate. He 
would combine both principles, creating a Second Chamber on a soviet franchise. 
He argues very effectively that just as industry cannot under capitalism be sep- 
arated from politics so under Socialism the political state would be inseparable 
from the industrial state. 


"Direct action” the author therefore regards not as a possible means 
to the overthrew of government, but as a normal supplement to political action. 
F, E. Johnson 


Bolshevik Russia: by Etienne Antonelli, New York. 1920. Knopf. $2.50. 


Etienne Antonelli was a military attache’ of the French Embassy and 
remained in Russia until May, 1918. His beok Bolshevik Russia, after having 
attained a wide popularity in Francs, has now been published in America. It is 
apparently a sincere attempt on the part of a trained student of politics to 
tell what actually happened in Russia up to the end of the first six months of 
Bolshevik rule. The writer is not a supporter sf Bolshevism, but has tried to 
discuss his subject in a non-partisan, historical spirit. 


He describes very briefly the historical background of Bolshevism, 

but assumes that the readsr is somewhat familiar with conditions in the Tsar’s 
Russia. His brief sketches of the lives of many of Bolshevik leader. are il- 
luminating as shcwing that they have a tong history of revolutionary activity. 
Having been arrested and jailed many times by the Tsar’s gcvernment, they were 
undoubtedly deeply influenced by thrse experiences. He also describes the Bol- 
sheviks in tueir relation to the people, the other political parties, the var- 
ious nationalities, and foreign relaticns. All of this is a discussion based 
merely on six months of Bolshevik rule, or of the events leading up to it. 


In the second part the author attempts to describe "Bolshevism and 
Society" in a series of chapters on discussing the external life, individual 
rights, property, and the industrial system. His acc»sunt seems to be a fairly 
accurate one of conditions as they existed at the time he was there, but when 
he attempts to describe the psycho!ogicai reastns for ita success, he is on much 
less solid footing. For example, he s2ys on Page 283, “It is safe to say that 
the Bolshevist revolution is accepted so passively by the masses of the Russian 
people only because in their eyes it is a regime of idleness, speculation and 
trade, in which wealth is to be had without work." Whether this is true or not 
is a mere matter of opinions it may be that the Russian people have not over- 
thrown Bolshevism because they, the peasants, have seen no opposing force which 
promised any better. Again, on Page 285 he says, "Such a regime cannot long 
survive", This statensnt does not appear so certain after three years of Bol- 
shevik rule as it did at the end of the first six months, when this book was 
written, 


The worst objection to tha book is that it does not include the hap- 
penings of the last two and one-half years, and yet it is valuable to give the 
ordinary reader an understanding of Bolshevism.. Those who have only had access 
to newspaper and magazine material about the revolution, will find here a pre- 
sentation by a university scholar who was actually on the ground and who treats 
the matter impartially. The book should be read by every one who wants to 
understand the real history of the first few months of the Bolshevik experiment. 
Jerome Davis 


These Things Shall Be. George Lansbury. New York, B. W. Huebsch. 1920. $1.00 


"I cannot believe in any change being real unless it starts from indi- 
vidual men and women ---- Democracy and Liberty are the outward and visible 
signs of a change of heart --" This, from the editor of the London Daily Herald, 
British Labor organ, against which the government has lately charged sinister 
revolutionary affiliations, is surprising enough to most readers, "I pin my 
faith" he continues, “to the teaching conveyed in the words 'Ye must be born 
again'.” 5 


Mr. Lansbury’s little book is an unusual bit of social idealism cast 
in the mold of evangelical literature. He advocates nothing but Christianity 
but he wants it in full measure which he conceives to be incompatible with the 
present world order of wealth and poverty and the reign of force between nations 
and between classes. Repudiating violence in industry as in international rela- 
tions, he voices the challenge of the labor movement to "all and sundry not to a 
fight but to a great collective effort for the reconstruction of society.” "If 
society is to be peaceably changed” he declares, "it is imperative that Chris- 
tians should settle this question of the use of violence once and for all", 


Mr, Lansbury considers himself and is considered, a socialist. Yet his 
philosophy is that of Christian idealism of the prophetic (evolutionary) rather 
than cf the apocalyptic (catastrophic) sort. When socialists abjure the method 
of precipitate revolution and speak in terms of the "Sermon on the Mount", 
Christians can have no name for them but "Brethren". 

F. BE. Johnson 


Junior Wage Harners, by Anna Y. Reed. New York. 1920. Macmillan Co, $1.24 


This little book will be of value to those who are interested in the 
problem of vocational guidance and placement of junior workers — those from 14 
to 21 years old, The first part is a discussion of the problem of vocational 
guidance and placement and the efforts already made toward its solution. The 
second part takes up the methods of educational guidance and piacement, includ- 
ing the organization of a junior employment office ° 


For the reader: who is interested in the general problem of vocational 
guidance the first chapter dealing with the relation between elimination from 
schoo] and elimination from industry will be of spscial interest, as will the 
Chapter on educational guidance in the school room. The last two chapters 
Outline the methods of work and organization of the public employment office 
for juniors, 
I. Caver+ 


Debate Between Samuel Gompers and Henry J. Allen. New York. #8. P. Dutton Co. 
1980, $1.50 


This volume contains the verbatim arguments used on May 28, 1920 in the 
debate between President Jompers of the American Federation of Labor and Govern- 
or Allen of Kansas. The question was, whether the Government has the right, afe- 
ter the manner of the Kansas Industrial Court, to interfere with o sory powe 
ers in industrial disputes. One would expect a careful analysis of function, 
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purpose and accomplishments of the Ccurt. Instead, as in many discussions per- 
taining to industrial relations, there are vague and oratorical wanderings 
into mere sentimentalities., Neither speaker sticks to the issue at hand. There 
is no mention of the oppression, the paternalism, the bald facts of the indus- 
trial history of the Kansas coal fields which have produced the present day 
radical labor leadership of the one important industrial centre of Kansas - and 
in turn brought about the creation of the Court. Instead, there is a discussion 
of the secondary features of strikes, lockouts, etc. There is no Lint by either 
speaker that a primary approach toward cessation of strikes is the elimination 
of their causes by research, investigation, and more efficient management in 
accord with the recommendations of the Second Industrial Conference, Nor can 
the Kansas Court by the very reason of its compulsory methods create that fun- 
damental love which is the basis of all human relations, industrial and other- 


wise, 


However, the book is worth having as a reflection of opinion. Mr. 
Gompers, as the dean of organized American labor interests, speaks authorita- 
tively. His philosophy expresses that point of view which has gone far to keep 
organized labor interests on a balanced equilibrium amid the storm of radical 
demands. Gov. Allen, presents the conservative, naive, agrarian opinions which 
much of the public of Middle Western states holds today towards our industrial 
issues, If the readur is looking, however, for light upon governmental rela- 
tions in industry or for facts pertaining to the Kansas Court, a search else- 
where will be more rewarding. 

C.M. Mills 


American Police Systems, by Raymond B. Fosdick. New York. Century Co. 1920. 
$2.00, 


This book would be worthy of serious study at any time, Just now, in 
view of the crime wave which is sweeping the coun:ry it is particularly valu- 
able. This study of the police organization of seventy-two cities comparing 
their systems with each other and with those of European cities offers much 
food for thought as to American "efficiency" as compared with that of Europe. 


It is rather startling to realize that in 1917 New York had 56 more 
| homicides than the total number in England and Wales and six times as many as 
} London, or that Cleveland, Ohio, one-tenth the size of London, had about twice 
as many homicides in 1918. The numbers of burglaries, robberies, etc., vary in 
about the same proportion. We are accustomed to explain a large proportion 
of crime on the ground of our large foreign and negro population. Mr. Fosdick 
' tells us that "if the offenses of our foreign and colored races were stricken 
from the calculation, our crime record would stil@ greatly exceed tne record of 
Western Europe". The amount of "red tape" in our court proceedings, the slowness 
of court action in cases of appeals and the inefficiency of some court officers, 
we have already realized. What we have perhaps not realized is the part due 
to the weak sentimentality of the public attitude and unenforceable laws, With 
m many laws which do not represent public opinion or which could not bs enforced 
m even if they did the police have to decide for thefselves what they will en- 
m force, "There is little hope of a sound and healthy basis of police work un- 
a ‘il our law-making bodies face the fact that men cannot be mace good by force.” 
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The chapters which discuss the develonment of our police systems and 
the present method cf organization show that its present inefficiency is due 
to various factors. Une of these is the constant alteration in the form of or- 
ganization because it is assumed that tre mechanical arrangement is at fault 
rather than the charecter of th? ren who cperate it. Another factor responsible 
for much police inefficiency is the familiar evil, partisan politics. 


The various problems of aiministration, invclving the commissioner, the 
chief of police, the rank and file, and the detective force, are discussed from 
the point of view of present practice. No attempt is made to depict an ideal. 
Thoughtful reading of the book rakes one sympathetic with Mr. Fosdick’s conclu- 
sions "With ail allowances for the peculisr conditions which make our task s9 
difficult, we have made @ poor job of it." Serious study of the problem as he 
has outlined it, by the more responsible elements of our urban population would 
be a first step toward its solution. 

I. M. Cavert 


Races and Immigrants in America. Jchn,R. Commons, New York. Macmillan. 1920. 
$2.50 


This volume is a seccnd edition of Prof. Common's work under this title 
published in 1907, While it contains new materials it would be more valuable if 
the statistical portions had been fully revised. However, the contents of the 
book strike the reader as altogether timely and it is to the credit of the work 
that the author has found no serious change necessary in the text after 13 years. 
Besides extensive and important data, the book contains a critical but non-tech- 
nical and very readable treatment cf the negro question, and of the industrial, 
political and social aspects of immigration problems. 


The introduction contains interesting observations on present industrial 
tendencies. “It seems," the author says, "that America is entering upon a 
struggle to determine which type of unionism shall prevail, the revolutionary 
or the bargaining type.” The issue he thinks will turn on immigration control. 
The manufacturers want immigration to keep up the “menace” of revolution and 
thus furnish an excuse fcr a permanent dictatorship on their part. The unions 
want restriction which will foster union dsvelopment and collective bargaining. 
Further Prof, Commons points out that our present immigration feeds our manufac- 
turing industries at the expense of agriculture. This increases manufactured 
exports and intensifies competition with Europe and the danger of war. 


The author has modified his views in the matter of a public employment 
service since the first edition of his book. He now believes in a public ser- 
vice but controlled jointly by organized employers and organized labor. 

F. E. Johnson. 


